RAGNAROK

RAHERE

the acts of homage made to
Edward I at Berwick in 1296. This
document, a valuable source of in-
formation on the state of Scotland,
was published by the Bannatyne
Club in 1834.

Ragnarok. Norse name for the
Gotterdammerung (q.v.) or Twi-
light of the Gods.

Ragout (Fr.). Highly seasoned
relish, made of vegetables, truffles,
sweetbreads, mushrooms, etc,, and
served with any savoury dish.
Less correctly the name is given
to a highly seasoned stew of mut-
ton or other meat that has been
cooked before. Pron. rag-oo.

Rags. Scraps and waste pieces
of textile materials. New rags, e.g.
the clippings from tailoring fac-
tories, return quickly to com-
merce. Cotton and linen rags
of value in paper-making are
separated forthwith from woollens,
as are the pocketings and linings of
woollen clothing. Rags eligible for
remanufacture into woollen cloth
are carefully graded according to
their kind and colour. Some other
rags are converted into a type of
manure used in hop-growing.

Drying is the first process in
manufacturing from rags. The
expulsion of moisture facilitates
the removal of dust by a machine
in which the rags are whirled and
beaten. After being oiled to mini-
mise the breakage of fibre, the rags
are disintegrated in a grinder, or
devil, into which they are de-
livered by a travelling apron. Feed
rollers grip the rags, and the har-
dened steel spikes of a revolving
drum tear the woven fabric and
throw the fibre forward, while any
untorn cloth is automatically re-
burned to the front by a fan-wheel
and pins or other steel objects are
removed by magnets. The woven
structure is broken up, but threads
remain imperfectly opened, and are
separated into fibre in subsequent
opening machines or upon the
carding engine. See Shoddy.

Ragtime. Style of music, de-
rived from the American negro's
natural Blues (q.v.) in an attempt
to present that style in a manner
more palatable to the white man's
ear. It is characterised by gaiety
and vivacity, and its marked use of
syncopation. The earliest pub-
lished examples were Tom Tur-
pin's Harlem Rag and Scott
Joplin's Maple Leaf Rag, both
1896. The syncopation consists of
stressing the second and fourth
beat of the bar (in common time);
and by fluctuation of accents and
tied notes the music moves in a
jumpy or ragged manner instead of
flowing easily and steadily.

Ragtime took a good deal of its
structure and material from the
march, which accounts for its im-
mediate popular appeal, an appeal
which lasted in the U.S.A. until
the end of the First Great War,
although from 1911 onwards the
jazz (q.v.) style was advancing and
incorporating ragtime in its forma-
tion. Composing of good piano
ragtime had virtually ceased by
1910. The earlier " rags " were
never published in the U.K., which
may account for the revival of
interest in Dixieland music in the
U.K. some 50 years later, with the
adaptation of piano ragtime for
orchestration.

The chronological order of the
various negro styles adopted for
the entertainment of white people
may be stated very roughly as
minstrelsy, coon songs, rag-
time, jazz, and swing. The
Chicago World Fair of 1893 was
responsible for that popularising
of negro dances which led to the
introduction of the Cakewalk,
bombershay, and pasamala, all
dances of African origin. These, in
diluted form, became the foxtrot,
the Charleston, and all the numer-
ous variants of these down to the
jitterbug (q.v.).

The influence of ragtime on the
work of serious composers may be
recognized in Debussy's Golliwog's
Cake Walk and Minstrels ; Stra-
vinsky's Ragtime for eleven solo
instruments, and The Soldier's
Story ; Hindemith's Chamber
Music No. 1 (op. 24). Earlier
there was Dvorak's New World
symphony, based on themes from
negro melodies, as were his Nigger
quartet (op. 96) and E Flat string
quintet (op. 97). The first, third,
and fourth movements of the
quartet are explicit syncopated
rhythm, and suggest characteristics
of early ragtime.

Rex Harris

Ragusa. Town of Sicily, capital
of Ragusa prov. It stands among
hills at an alt. of 1,630 ft. overlook-
ing the river Ragusa, 3 m. N.W. o"
Modica and 32 m. W.S.W. of Syra-
cuse. The neighbouring rocks con-
tain caverns with ancient tombs.
Ragusa has been identified by some
with the ancient Hybla Heraea,
and by others with Ina. Manu-
factures include cotton and woollen
goods. British and Canadians
seized the town from the occupving
Germans,July 12,1943. Pop.(1951)
town; 47,980 ; prov., 230,114.

Ragusa. Italian and historic
name of the Yugoslav port of
Dubrovnik (q.v.).

Ragwort (Senecio jacobaea).
Perennial herb of the family Com-

positae. It is a native of Europe
and Asia. It has leafy stems about
4 ft. high, with deeply lobed, dark
green leaves, and large clusters of
bright yellow, rayed flower-heads.
The bruised leaves give off an
unpleasant odour. It grows by the
wayside and, as a weed, in pasture;
cattle will not eat it.

The species which flourished on
bombed sites in London in the 1940s
was a hybrid between S. squalidust

Ragwoit.  Flower-heads of this way-
side plant
transplanted in the 18th century
from Sicilian lava fields to Oxford,
whence its seeds were carried down
the rly. to London, and S. VISCOSUA,
a groundsel native to S. England.
Rahab. Harlot of Jericho, who
hid two spies sent in by Joshua
before he attacked the city, and
let them out again by a cord from
her window on the city wall. The
story is told in Joshua 2.
Rahere (d. 1144). Founder of
S. Bartholomew's hospital, Smith-
field, London. He is said to have
come to England from La Perche,
in Brittany, during the reign of
William Rufus. He took holy
orders, and his name appears as
that of a prebendary of S. Paul's
soon after 1115. Later he made a
pilgrimage to Rome, and there con-
tracted malaria. On recovering
from this he made a vow to found
a hospital for poor men. The story
runs that S. Bartholomew, in a
vision, ordered him to build a
priory also, and selected the site.
On Rahere's return to England,
the title for the requisite land at
Smithfield was granted by Henry
I (Rahere being a favourite of his),
and the building of the hospital
on the site it still occupies was begun
in 1123, that of the priory a little
later. Rahere was master of the
hospital until 1137, when he
retired to the priory. He died
Septi 20, 1144. His tomb, upon
which lies his effigy, is in the
priory church, now known as S.
Bartholomew the Great. See S.
Bartholomew's Hospital.